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DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Mr,  Kilbourne,  let's  start,  if  we  may,  by 
getting  a  little  biographical  information  about  you, 
You  might  start  with  where  and  when  you  were  born, 
your  education  and  experience  before  joining  TVA. 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Well,  I  was  born  in  Kansas  in  1903  and  went 
to  grade  school  and  high  school  in  Minneapolis,  Kansas 
and  finished  up  in  Topeka,  Kansas.  Then  after  high 
school  I  went  four  years  to  Washburn  University  in 
Topeka,  took  a  pre-forestry  course,  majoring  in 
science.   I  finished  there  in  1924  and  then  went  to 
Yale  for  what  was  then  a  24-month  course  leading  to 
a  masters'  degree  in  forestry.   I  left  that  work 
in  June,  1926.  Then,  I  was  unable  to  find  the  kind 
of  a  job  in  forestry  that  I  wanted  at  that  time  and 
went  to  work  for  Western  Electric  Company  in  Chicago 
in  lumber  research  until  the  following  June.  Then 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


I  got  a  job  as  Assistant  State  Forester  in  Tennessee 
in  charge  of  reforestation.  This  was  a  pioneering-type 
activity  working  toward  controlling  erosion  mostly 
in  West  Tennessee  through  the  planting  of  trees  and 
building  of  check  dams.  I  stayed  with  the  state  of 
Tennessee  for  about  three  years  and  then  went  to 
Maryland  in  December.   I  started  working  in  Maryland 
in  January,  1931,  in  a  dual  capacity,  as  Assistant 
State  Forester,  in  charge  of  forest  management  on 
private  woodlands  and  also  State  Extension  Forester 
with  the  University  of  Maryland.   I  stayed  there  until 
the  fall  of  1933,  when  I  came  to  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.   I  believe  it  was  November,  1933.  My 
first  job  with  TVA  was  to  find  the  locations  for  and 
establish  two  large  nurseries  for  the  production  of 
tree  seedlings  for  use  in  the  reforestation  program 
which  was  carried  out  by  the  C.  C.  C.  camps. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  was  your  title  at  that  time,  Mr,  Kilbourne? 


MR.  KILBOURNE:  Well,  I  think  it  was  Assistant  Planting  Chief, 

but  that's  been  changed  several  times. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  know  there  have  been  several  reorganizations 
of  the  administrative  structure.  I  believe  at  that 


DR.  CRAWFORD:     time,  Mr.  E.  C.  M.  Richards  was  Head  Forester  or 
(Cont'd.) 

Chief  Forester,  as  the  title  was. 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


That's  right. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Who  else  was  involved  in  forestry?  What 
was  the  size  of  the  forestry  staff? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Well,  I  don't  actually  remember  the  total 
staff.  The  group  with  which  I  was  working  was  called, 
well,  I've  even  forgotten.  Something  like  the 
"Planting  Section."  Gus  Lentz,  who  has  since  died, 
was  the  head  of  the  planting  section.  I  was  his 
assistant  and  we  had  charge  of  erosion  control  and 
reforestation  work.  We  had  engineers  who  laid  out 
the  systems  of  water  erosion  control  using  small 
check  dams  and  diversion  ditches.  Also,  we  had  a 
group  of  foresters  who  supervised  the  reforestation 
and  fire  control  work  of  the  C.  C.  C.  camps.  We 
started  out  with  twenty-five  and  got  up  to  as  many 
as  thirty-eight  C.  C.  C.  camps,  most  of  them  were 
doing  reforestation  work.  Two  of  them  were  working 
on  nurseries,  one  worked  on  the  development  of  the 
Clinton  Nursery,  East  Tennessee,  and  the  other  at 
Muscle  Shoals  where  we  had  a  second  nursery.  During 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 
(Cont'd.) 


the  time  when  they  couldn't  plant  trees,  they  assisted 
the  state  organizations  in  construction  of  fire 
towers  and  building  fire  trails  and  in  fighting 
forest  fires.  And  then,  also,  building  check  dams 
and  other  water  control  devices  in  advance  of  tree 
planting.  This  was  both  on  land  which  TVA  bought 
and  on  private  lands  where  the  landowner  would  agree 
to  protect  the  trees  and  devote  the  area  to  the 
production  of  trees.  These  were  all  lands  that 
were  badly  eroded  and  gullied  and  were  non-productive 
so  far  as  farm  crops  were  concerned. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


How  long  did  your  work  continue  in  that  task? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Well,  that  lasted  up  until  1942,  after  Pearl 
Harbor,  in  December.  From  December  on,  into  the 
early  part  of  1942,  they  began  to  phase  out  the 
C.  C.  C.  camps  as  mobilization  for  the  Second  World 
War  starting.  Then  the  camps  were  phased  out  in 
1942  and  I  left  TVA  in  the  fall  of  '42  to  go  on 
active  duty  with  the  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  where  I  was 
for  three  years. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


And  did  you  return  to  TVA  immediately  after 
leaving  the  Marine  Corps? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Yes,  after.   In  the  fall  of  '45  I  came  back 
to  TVA,  I  think  it  was  in  November,  I  guess,  when 
I  came  back.  And  I  came  back  in  the  capacity — well, 
I  had  succeeded  Mr.  Lentz.  He  left  TVA  and  I  was 
head  of  what's  now  a  section  in  TVA.  They  changed 
the  name  of  it  several  times,  but  I  was  the  Section 
Chief  when  I  left  to  go  on  active  duty.  After  the 
war  Mr.  W#llfs  M.  Baker,  who  was  then  Chief  Forester, 
brought  me  into  his  office  as  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Division,  where  I  served  until  he  retired.  I 
took  over  in,  I  think,  it  was  April,  1954  when  I 
succeeded  him  as  Director  of  the  Division. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Of  forestry? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Yes. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  about  the  control  of  erosion  in  the 
1930 's,  Mr.  Kilbourne?  How  much  work  was  done  and 
how  effective  was  it  for  this  erosion  control  for  TVA? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Well,  I  can't  just  tell  you  off  hand.  You'd 
have  to  consult  the  records  up  in  the  division  office 
as  to  how  much  was  done.  Records  of  TVA  Forestry 
Division  show  TVA  C.  C.  C.  camps  planted  over  78,000,000 


MR.  KILBOURNE:    forest  tree  seedlings  1934-1942  in  the  Tennessee 
(Cont'd.) 

Valley.  During  the  same  period  land  owners  without 

C.  C.  C.  help  planted  over  25,000,000  tree  seedlings. 

But  it  was  certainly  very  effective  in  two  ways. 

Well,  it  was  effective  in  a  number  of  ways.  It  was 

effective  in  actually  controlling  erosion.   It  had 

an  educational  effect  of  encouraging  land  owners  to 

take  their  less  productive  crop  land  and  plant  it 

to  trees  and  it  tended  to  decrease  the  habit  of 

burning  the  woods.  Because  if  the  person  had  some 

young  trees  growing,  they  were  much  more  careful 

with  fires.  So  we  feel  that  it  had  a  beneficial 

effect  on  fire  control.  Another  effect  which  of 

course  only  came  later  was  when  Bowaters1  Paper 

Mill  was  established  down  at  Calhoun.  One  of  the 

things  that  impressed  them  when  they  came  through  on 

their  surveys  was  the  potential  for  future  production 

of  pine  pulpwood,  which  they  needed.  These  millions 

and  millions  of  trees  that  were  planted  were  all 

coming  along,  growing,  and  provided  a  backlog  of 

raw  material  for  them.  So,  it  had  all  those  effects. 

I  can't  remember,  off  hand,  the  number  of  acres  or 

the  number  of  millions  of  trees  that  we  worked  on, 

but  the  records  are  available  up  at  the  forestry 

building. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


It  was  a  very  large  area  that  was  reforested, 
wasn't  it? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Yes,  it  was.  Of  course,  the  individual  areas 
in  themselves  were  generally  fairly  small.  I  mean 
they  ranged  anywhere  from  a  half -acre,  to  several 
acres.  The  biggest  single  area,  I  guess,  would  be 
down  in  the  Copper  Basin,  where  the  Tennessee  Copper 
Company  let  the  C.  C.  C.  camp  reforest  quite  an 
extensive  area  as  an  experiment.  But  more  of  the 
individual  projects,  as  we  call  them,  would  be  ten 
acres  or  less. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Were  you  able  to  see  a  difference  in  the 
erosion  in  the  valley  between  1933  and  the  time  you 
left  for  World  War  Two? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Well,  I  don't  know  that  we  had  any  precise 
way  of  measuring,  except  on  small  experimental 
watersheds.  We  did  have  some  experimental  watersheds 
where  we  actually  made  calibrated  measurements  which 
showed  a  beneficial  effect.  But,  in  so  far  as  the 
Tennessee  Valley  as  a  whole,  we  didn't  have  any  way 
of  really  measuring  the  effect  because  it  was  combined 
with,  and  in  some  places  overshadowed  by  the  efforts 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 
(Cont'd.) 


of  the  agricultural  people,  the  TVA,  and  the  State 
Extension  Service,  in  increasing  the  acreage  of 
permanent  pastures.  The  forester's  efforts  were 
paralleled  by  the  effort  of  the  agricultural  people 
to  decrease  the  amount  of  row  crops  and  to  get  the 
row  crops  down  on  the  bottom  land.  There  they  would 
get  them  off  the  steep  hills,  and  put  the  steep  land 
in  permanent  pastures.  Now  that  probably  affected  a 
greater  total  area,  but  the  erosion  in  those  areas 
was  not  as  critical  or  as  severe  as  the  area  where 
trees  were  planted.  The  general  rule  was  that  if 
land  could  be  recovered  for  a  reasonable  cost  for 
pasture,  we'd  recommend  that  the  land  owner  do  that. 
If  it  was  so  badly  gullied  and  just  so  far  gone  that 
that  was  out  of  the  question,  why  then  we  planted 
trees  on  it. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


The  controlled  erosion,  then,  involved  at 
least  a  couple  of  things,  didn't  it?  One  of  them  was 
reforestation,  and  the  other  was  the  change  in 
planting  patterns  on  the  hills. 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


The  agricultural  practices,  that's  right. 
It  was  a  combination  effort. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


How  did  the  two  fit  together?  Do  you  believe 
one  part  was  more  important  than  the  other  in 
controlling  erosion? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Well,  as  I  said,  I  expect  in  terms  of  area, 
the  agricultural  practices  probably  had  a  beneficial 
effect  on  a  bigger  area.  But  in  terms  of  actual 
movement  of  silt  and  soil,  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  land  that  was  reforested,  I  think  the  forestry 
effort  probably  stopped  more  silt  because  they  were 
just  raw  gullies  and  the  silt  was  moving  out  of  them 
at  a  terrific  rate.  But  they  were  complimentary 
programs  and  we  tried  in  every  case  to  encourage 
the  land  owners  to  plant  wherever  they  could  salvage 
a  field  by  agricultural  practices,  and  to  do  that 
rather  than  plant  it  with  trees.  There  were  so 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  land  that  were  just 
beyond  any  reasonable  cost  of  recovery  for  pasture 
that  we  did  plant  considerable  acreage  of  trees. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Did  you  notice  the  change  in  the  washing 
away  of  the  hillsides  and  the  color  of  the  water 
and  so  forth,  in  the  time  you  were  in  TVA  before 
World  War  II? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Well,  I  don't  know. 


10 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Did  you  feel  that  you  succeeded  in  this  project? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


You'd  have  to  talk  to  some  of  the  engineers, 
like  Mr.  Fry.  He  and  I  worked  right  closely  together 
and  he  set  up  some  of  our  first  efforts  to  measure 
this  effect  that  you  are  talking  about.  And  on  these 
experimental  areas  we  did  get  some  real  positive 
results.  These  had  to  be  areas  that  were  calibrated 
and  small  enough  so  you  could  measure  them  and  get 
a  cause  and  effect  relationship.  We  had  a  number  of 
those  and  there  was  a  positive  response.  But  if  you 
take  a  great  big  area  like,  say  the  Sequatchie  Valley 
watershed  or  Bear  Creek  watershed,  or  something  of 
that  kind,  or  Elk  River  watershed,  well,  it  would  be 
pretty  hard  to  pinpoint  anything  there.  All  you 
could  do  is  just  by  extrapolation  from  these.   In 
other  words,  if  you  worked  on  these — the  small  ones 
of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  acres  in  size — let's  say 
like  Chestuee  watershed  down  here,  I  think  it  was 
about  eighty-five  thousand  acres.   If  it  worked  there, 
well,  you  could  assume  that  with  a  combination  of 
these,  if  you  had  enough  of  them,  you'd  get  the 
same  beneficial  effect  on  a  big  one.  The  trouble 
with  measuring  the  great  big  watershed  is  that  you 
get  road  construction,  building  a  city  street,  or 
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MR.  KILBOURNE: 
(Cont'd.) 


just  improving  a  road,  where  the  road  crew  goes 
through  and  cuts  off  the  bank.  You  get  so  many 
things  that  foul  up  your  measurements  that  you  can't 
work  with  too  big  an  area  because  you  get  all  these 
extraneous  one-time  factors  in  the  picture.  So  the 
experimental  watersheds  that  we  had  were  relatively 
small.  We  could  stay  away  from  or  at  least  isolate 
these  kind  of  unusual  events. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


In  what  part  of  the  valley  did  you  find 
erosion  to  be  worse? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Well,  generally,  it  was  in  two  parts.  West 
Tennessee,  west  of  the  river,  was  probably  the 
greatest  concentration  of  tremendous,  big,  deep, 
gullies.  On  the  other  hand  in  many  parts  of  East 
Tennessee,  say  on  the  Clinch  and  Powell  Rivers, 
running  all  the  way  up  into  Virginia,  there  were 
many  areas  of  real  severe  erosion  that  just  drained 
from  the  mountainside  right  down  into  the  Clinch 
River.  Then,  of  course,  the  Copper  Basin  is  a 
spectacular  example  of  erosion.  That  was  caused  by 
fume  damage  and  many  other  things.  Those  are  the 
areas  that  had  the  biggest  and  most  spectacular 
erosion  although  we  found  it  all  over.   Even  in 
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MR.  KILBOURNE: 
(Cont'd.) 


Middle  Tennessee  and  in  North  Alabama  there  was  a 
lot  of  it. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Did  the  people  who  owned  this  land  generally 
have  an  understanding  of  the  problem?  Did  they  want 
to  do  something  about  it? 


MR.  KILBOURNE; 


Yes,  we  found  them  quite  cooperative.  If  we 
hadn't,  we  wouldn't  have  succeeded  because  it  was 
their  land  and  we  had  no  way  of  compelling  them. 
It  was  purely  an  incentive  type  of  thing.  We  made 
trees  available  and  some  technical  help  and  some 
physical  help.  It  was  their  land  and  they  were  the 
ones  that  had  to  give  permission  and  agree  to  protect 
whatever  was  done.  Then,  of  course,  on  the 
agricultural  program,  again,  it  was  their  farm  land 
that  was  to  be  converted  from  row  crops  to  permanent 
pastures.   So,  generally,  I'd  say  that  ninety-five 
percent  to  ninety-seven  percent  of  the  people  were 
most  cooperative  and  willing  and  anxious  to  do  whatever 
they  could. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  Why  had  they  done  so  little  before?  Had  it 

been  simply  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  what  to  do? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Well,  it  was  partly  that  and  it  was  partly  the 
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MR.  KILBOURNE: 
(Cont'd.) 


economic  squeeze  they  were  under.  They  didn't  have 
the  money  to  buy  the  trees,  for  example,  or  the 
money  to  hire  help.  In  many  of  these  projects  the 
gullies  were  so  severe  and  so  much  work  was  needed 
even  before  you  could  plant  trees.  They  just  didn't 
have  the  money  or  the  volunteer  help  to  do  it.  And 
it  was  the  same  way  on  the  agricultural  side.  They 
didn't  have  the  technique  and  there  wasn't  the  type 
of  fertilizers  available  that  were  needed.  So,  it  was 
a  combination  of  lack  of  technical  know-how  and  lack 
of  man  power  to  get  the  things  done  that  were  needed. 
Then,  in  some  cases  it  needed  a  little  push,  a  little 
encouragement,  to  feel  that  they  could  do  something 
about  the  situation.  Many  of  them  didn't  realize 
there  was  anything  you  could  do  about  it. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  part  of  this  did  the  land  owners 
contribute?  Did  they  do  the  tree  planting  them- 
selves or  did  people  from  TVA  do  it  all? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Well,  initially  it  was  always  both  ways.  The 
C.  C.  C.  camps  would  go  in  and  do  the  heavy  work;  the 
construction  of  brush  dams,  and  other  water  control 
measures  in  the  gullies  to  stabilize  them  until  the 
trees  could  take  hold.  And  in  some  cases  the  landowner 
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MR.  KILBOURNE:    did  the  planting,  but  in  a  lot  of  cases,  also,  the 
(Cont'd.) 

C.  C.  C.  camps  did  do  the  tree  planting.  Well, 

that's  the  way  it  started.   In  some  areas  it  was 

a  matter  of  simply  making  the  trees  available  to 

the  land  owners.  Well  gradually,  as  the  camps  phased 

out  and  as  the  program  spread,  we  didn't  have  enough 

camps  to  cover  the  whole  valley,  even  with  thirty-eight 

camps.  We  gradually  worked  over  into  the  program  of 

making  the  trees  available  plus  technical  help. 

A  forester  would  go  out  with  a  land  owner  and 
would  talk  to  him  about  how  many  trees  he  needed. 
We  would  show  him  how  to  plant  them  and  whatnot,  and 
the  land  owner  would  do  the  planting.  So  that  after 
1942,  it  ended  up  with  the  land  owner  doing  the  whole 
job.  Then,  as  the  states  began  to  develop  forest 
nurseries,  which  they  didn't  have  initially,  the 
TVA  gradually  phased  out  of  that  program. 

Now  and  for  the  past  ten  years,  the  TVA  hasn't 
been  producing  trees  except  for  special  situations. 
The  land  owners  have  been  buying  them  from  the  states 
at  a  nominal  cost  and  doing  all  the  work.  So  going 
from  a  program  where  the  incentive  was  free  labor  and 
free  trees,  with  the  idea  catching  hold  and  the  pulp 
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MR.  KILBOURNE: 
(Cont'd.) 


companies  coming  in,  these  people  saw  the  market, 
and  they  are  around  now  to  where  they  buy  the  trees 
and  plant  them  themselves. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Can  you  tell  me  something  about  the  operation 
of  the  nurseries  that  you  supervised  or  were 
responsible  for  in  the  early  period,  Mr.  Kilbourne? 
How  were  they  arranged  and  how  did  they  operate? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Fortunately,  in  both  nurseries  we  had 
available  one  C.  C.  C.  camp  of  one  hundred  fifty  to 
two  hundred  men  to  build  the  nursery.  You  don't  find 
a  nursery  ready-made.  You  had  to  put  down  a  water 
distribution  system  for  irrigation  and  you  have  to 
get  a  source  of  water.  Then,  you  have  to  frequently 
change  the  lay  of  the  land.  I  mean  you  had  to  go 
in  and  grade  it,  save  the  top  soil,  grade  it  again, 
and  then  put  the  top  soil  back.  Then,  you  have  to 
provide  surface  drainage,  and  design  nursery  buildings, 
It's  quite  a  job  building  a  big  nursery. 


These,  too,  were  designed  to  produce  more 
trees  than  any  nursery  had  ever  been  designed  for 
up  until  that  time.  They  were  the  first  big 
nurseries  in  the  Southeast,  so  we  had  to  pioneer 
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MR.  KILBOURNE: 
(Cont'd.) 


on  a  lot  of  equipment  and  methodology.  Most 
nurseries  up  to  that  time  had  produced  anywhere 
from  three,  four,  five,  maybe  ten  million  trees, 
were  talking  about  nurseries  that  could  produce 
forty  or  fifty  million,  and  get  them  out  of  the 
ground  and  get  them  distributed  in  a  relatively 
short  span  of  time. 


We 


So,  we  had  to  mechanize  the  seeding  operations 
and  the  watering  operations,  and  the  so-called 
lifting,  that  is,  when  the  trees  are  ready  to  plant. 
We  had  to  get  them  out  of  the  ground  and  have  them 
graded  and  bundled  and  shipped  with  a  minimum  of 
labor  and  a  minimum  of  time.  TVA' s  two  forest  nurseries 
produced  over  603,000,000  forest  tree  seedlings 
from  1934  thru  1967  when  they  were  discontinued. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  of  this  machinery  was  available?  Did 
you  develop  any  of  it  yourself  or  where  did  you  find 
it? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Well,  our  sprinkling  systems  were  available. 
There  were  two  companies  that  made  the  overhead 
sprinkling  systems  at  that  time.  So  that  was  pretty 
much  standard,  except  we  had  to  design  and  put  in 
the  water  mains.  The  machinery  for  sowing  the  seed 
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MR.  KILBOURNE: 
(Cont'd.) 


beds  was  adapted  from  farm  machinery.  The  blades 
for  lifting  the  trees  out  of  the  ground,  we  had  to 
design  those  and  make  them  ourselves.  The  seed 
extraction  equipment  was  either  adapted  or  made  from 
scratch.  The  machinery  gathered  the  cones  and 
extracted  and  dried  them  to  extract  the  seed  and 
so  on. 

And  just  the  matter  of  getting  enough  seed 
was  quite  a  project  for  that  many  trees.  There  were 
twenty-five  to  thirty  million  trees  in  each  nursery 
and  it  took  many  pounds  of  seed.  We  also  had  to 
test  the  seed  from  better  trees,  rather  than  just 
scrub  trees.  So,  it  was  quite  an  operation  just  to 
get  the  seed  in  the  cones,  dry  the  cones  and  extract 
the  seed  and  clean  them  and  grade  and  test  them  and 
get  the  seed  into  the  ground. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


How  were  these  trees  planted?  What  machinery 
or  tools  were  used. 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Well,  until  practically  the  end  of  the  time 
that  TVA  was  in  the  business,  they  were  planted  by 
hand.  A  man  with  a  mattock  or  grub  hoe  would  dig  a 
slit  in  the  ground  and  put  a  tree  in  it  and  then 
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MR.  KILBOURNE: 
(Cont'd.) 


compact  the  dirt  around  it.  Well,  just  along  in 
the  early  '40's  when  some  tree  planting  machines 
were  developed,  we  tried  out  several  of  them,  but 
the  trouble  is  our  topography  here — I  mean  the 
places  where  we  planted  the  trees  were  badly 
eroded,  gullied  land  and  was  just  not  suitable 
for  that  kind  of  machinery.  Now,  throughout  the 
south  and  some  of  the  southeast,  where  they  have 
fairly  level  land,  the  tree  planting  machines  were 
very  effective.  However,  most  of  the  places  we 
planted  them  you  couldn't  use  them  because  you 
had  to  pull  them  with  a  tractor  and  you  had  to 
have  a  farily  long  straight  row.  We  didn't  have 
that.   It  was  rough  and  hilly  and  gullies.  And 
in  some  places  it  was  even  difficult  for  men  to  get 
to.  So  the  bulk  of  the  trees  that  we  produced  were 
planted  by  hand. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Was  any  special  tool  developed  to  help  with 
that  planting? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Well,  there  were  a  number  of  tools.  Planting 
bars,  they  called  them,  were  developed.  Really,  the 
most  effective  one  was  just  a  long  bladed  mattock 
with  a  straight  blade  that  you  could  sock  into  the 
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MR.  KILBOURNE: 
(Cont'd.) 


ground  and  lift  it  up  making  a  slit.  Then  you  put 
a  tree  in  and  compress  it  with  your  foot.   In  the 
sandy  soil  you  could  use  a  planting  bar  very  easily, 
but  this  clay  soil  that  we  have  mostly  here,  it  takes 
a  fairly  good  lick  to  get  a  hole  made  and  we  found 
that  just  a  regular  mattock  or  grub  hoe  was  faster 
and  more  efficient  than  anything. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Were  many  camp  people  willing  to  devote  the 
work  necessary  to  it  to  do  that  planting? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Well,  first  the  C.  C.  C.  camps,  they  didn't 
have  any  choice.  That  was  just  their  job,  but  the 
landowners  later  hired  people.  I  don't  think  you 
could  do  it  today  by  hand  labor.   I  mean,  you 
couldn't  afford  it  considering  the  price  you  have  to 
pay  labor.  That's  why  planting  machines  were 
developed.  People  like  Bowaters  and  the  other  big 
landowners  did  this.  There  are  some  places  now  where 
you  can  contract  for  a  planting  man  to  bring  in  some 
consulting  foresters.  They  have  arrangements  where 
they  contract  for  planting  and  using  a  machine. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Did  you  speak  to  the  farmers  about  the 
advantages  of  harvesting  this  timber  later  or  did 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:     you  deal  only  with  planting  it  as  a  control  of 
(Cont'd.) 

erosion? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


No,  of  course,  we  were  hopeful  about  future 
markets.  We  did  know  at  that  time  that  there  were 
paper  mills  over  in  North  Carolina  which  bought  some 
pulpwood  here.  There  was  a  mill  at  Kingsport, 
Mead  Company.  We  felt  that  there  would  be  a  market, 
although  we  couldn't  promise  it.  And  we  talked 
mainly  about  the  importance  of  controlling  erosion, 
saving  of  their  soil.  And,  although  we  did  make 
the  point  that  the  trees  would  be  of  value,  if  not 
for  pulpwood,  at  least  for  poles,  piling  and  timber. 
But,  then,  of  course,  when  the  pulp  mills  began  to 
come  in  in  increased  numbers,  why  that  changed  the 
whole  picture  and  gave  an  added  incentive  to  landowners 
to  plant  trees  because  there  was  not  only  a  market, 
but  a  competitive  market. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  types  of  trees  did  you  use?  Were  they 
pine  altogether? 


MR.  KILBOURNE:  No,  and  this  was  one  of  the  mistakes  we 

made,  I  think.   Initially  we  planted  more  black 
locusts  than  we  should  have.   Now,  it's  a  good  tree 
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MR.  KILBOURNE: 
(Cont'd.) 


in  some  areas.  In  Middle  Tennessee  it  does  well. 
However,  it  doesn't  do  as  well  in  East  Tennessee 
and  West  Tennessee  as  the  pine.   It  isn't  nearly 
as  valuable,  but  we  soon  discovered  that  the  survival 
of  the  black  locust,  after  the  first  year  or  so, 
was  pretty  low.  We  practically  discontinued 
planting  black  locust  and  switched  to  the  pines, 
the  short  leaf  pine  and  loblolly  pine.  These  two, 
particularly,  were  the  main  species,  and  some  white 
pine.  We  grew  some  white  pine  which  is  good  in 
Southwest  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  particularly. 
Those  were  the  three  main  species.  We  tried  some 
yellow  poplar  and  we  tried  a  number  of  things,  but 
the  loblolly  and  short  leaf  pines  were  planted  more 
than  anything  else,  and  some  white  pine. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Did  you  vary  the  planting  or  the  type  of 
trees  planted  according  to  the  region? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Oh,  yes.  And  even  the  slope,  for  example, 
on  the  north  and  east  slope  you  might  want  to  plant 
white  pine.  On  the  south  and  west  slope  you  plant 
Virginia  pine  or  short-leaf  pine  or  loblolly  pine. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  was  the  difference? 
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MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Well,  simply  that  the  trees,  like  the  Virginia 
pine  and  the  short  leaf  pine  survived  better  than  the 
white  pine.  The  north  and  east  slopes  are  cooler 
and  you  get  a  micro-climatic  effect  that's  more 
favorable  for  the  white  pine. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Arthur  Morgan  had  an  idea,  at  one  time,  of 
tree  farming  in  which  farmers  would  plant  a  large 
variety  of  trees  producing  fruits  and  nuts.  What 
happened  to  that  plan? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Well,  all  kinds  of  things.  He  and  Mr.  Richards 
brought  a  fellow  in  here,  Hershey  was  his  name.  He 
ran  a  little  nut  tree  nursery  up  in  Pennsylvania 
and  the  guy  did  the  best  he  could.  He  started  out 
scouting  around  over  the  country  looking  for  superior 
trees  that  would  produce  superior  nuts  and  fruit,  like 
paw-paws  and  persimmons  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
He  looked  even  at  hickory  nuts  and  a  cross  between 
a  pecan  and  a  hickory  nut  called  a  hican.  He  spent 
an  awful  lot  of  time  roaming  around  over  the  country 
and  getting  this  stuff.  He  planted  it  down  here  along 
the  dam. 


He  had  quite  a  place  down  there  where  he'd 
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MR.  KILBOURNE:    take  cuttings  and  try  to  propagate  the  stuff  and  then 
(Cont'd.) 

get  to  working  through  the  State  Agriculture 

College  Experiment  Station  to  put  out  a  lot  of  test 

plantings,  particularly  black  walnut.  And  those 

really  paid  off  because  it  did  find  some  superior 

varieties  of  black  walnut.   It's  quite  a  profitable 

thing,  production  of  black  walnuts  for  the  market, 

food  market  and  candy  market.  He  found  a  lot  of 

varieties  that  were  superior  in  terms  of  their  crack 

ability  and  flavor  and  whatnot.  That  one  phase  of 

it,  I  think,  really  paid  off.  Then  the  other,  of 

course,  was  the  blight  resistance  chestnut.  We 

introduced,  throughout  the  valley,  the  experimental 

plantings — the  crosses  between  the  American  chestnut 

and  the  Chinese  chestnut.  And  there  have  been  a  lot 

of  those  established.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  that 

are  making  pretty  good  money,  not  big  money,  in 

growing  chestnuts  and  selling  them  on  the  market. 

People  still  like  them  for  using  in  dressing  and 

various  and  sundry  other  things  and  just  eating. 

So  the  chestnut,  which  is  a  cross  between  the  Chinese 

and  the  American,  and  the  black  walnut  were  two 

things  that  paid  off  pretty  well. 

Then,  over  in  the  lower  end  of  the  valley, 
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MR.  KILBOURNE:    the  Kentucky  part,  there  seems  to  be  an  area  over 
(Cont'd.) 

there  where  the  hardy  pecan  does  pretty  well.  Well, 

they've  got  the  University  of  Kentucky  Experiment 

Station  interested  and  the  extension  people,  and 

they  put  in  quite  a  number  of  orchards  of  this 

hardy  variety  of  pecan,  which  apparently  had  done 

quite  well  over  there.  So  there  were  several  things 

that  came  out  of  it  that  were  of  some  value.  But 

like  with  any  project  of  that  kind,  like  all  this 

business  with  persimmons,  well,  they  never  caught 

on.  They  found  a  lot  of  great  big  persimmons,  as 

big  as  apples,  but  just  as  a  matter  of  consumer 

choice,  nobody  really  went  for  them  and  they're  hard 

to  handle  and  they  spoil  and  so  on. 

The  paw-paws  were  another  thing.  Nobody 
cared  very  much  about  the  paw-paws.  A  lot  of  these 
things  didn't  pan  out  but  those  three  that  I 
mentioned,  I  think,  did  make  a  positive  contribution. 

But  the  whole  theory  that  Mr.  Morgan  had 
or  Hershey  had,  or  whoever  had  (I  don't  know  who 
originated  it)  was  to  have  some  of  their  steeper 
hill  lands  in  these  nut  trees.  Well,  in  the  first 
place,  it  takes  quite  a  while  to  get  these  trees 
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MR.  KILBOURNE: 
(Cont'd.) 


up  to  the  size  where  they  produce  nuts,  and  with 
the  marketing  problems  where  people  were  isolated 
and  way  back  in  the  hills,  it's  kind  of  difficult. 
So,  only  in  some  situations  did  it  really  pay  off. 
You  know  a  lot  of  people  just  don't  like  to  fool  with 
that  kind  of  business.  I  mean  they'd  rather  raise 
beef  cattle  or  do  something  else.  Or  rather,  grow 
pine  trees  and  sell  them  for  pulpwood. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Who  was  this  person,  Hershey?  Was  he  a 
trained  forester? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


No,  he  got  his  know-how  working  in  this  little 
nursery.   I  don't  know  where  he  really  got  it.   I 
don't  think  he  ever  had  any  formal  training  in 
horticulture  or  plant  breeding  or  anything  of  that 
kind,  but  he  had  picked  up  some  skills  in  grafting 
and  that  sort  of  business  and  having  his  own  nursery. 
But,  he  wasn't  a  technically  trained  person. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  happened  to  these  trees  planted  near  the 
dam  at  Norris? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


They're  still  out  there.   Most  of  them, 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Is  the  park  marked  some  way? 
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MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Well,  yes.  You'd  have  to  have  someone  that 
could  show  you  what's  what.  There  is  a  whole 
bunch  of  them  and  I  guess  some  of  them  have  been 
simply  dying  of  old  age.  There  are  a  lot  of  them 
still  out  there.  You  can  see  them  as  you  drive 
along  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  There's  a  lot  of 
them.  And  down  there  and  in  the  road  that  turns  to 
the  left,  you  come  down  around  past  that  white  church 
there,  you  can  take  a  road  to  the  left  and  down 
along  those  river  banks  there's  quite  a  number  of 
plantings  down  in  there.   So  I'd  say  there  was  a  lot 
of  that  experimental  stuff  still  there;  hazelnuts 
and  walnuts,  although,  some  of  it  has  been  torn  out 
to  make  room  for  other  experimental  work. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  about  the  superior  walnuts  they  developed? 
What  happened  to  them?  Are  they  still  in  use?  Are 
they  sold  commercially? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Oh  yes.  This  is  a  matter  of  finding  varieties 
that  are  commercially  available,  such  as  the  Thomas. 
They  can  be  obtained  and  are  obtained  from  commercial 
nurseries. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Are  they  handled  by  State  forestry  departments? 
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MR.  KILBOURNE: 


No,  they're  not,  I  think.   I  don't  know  of 
any.  Generally  not.  You  have  to  get  them  usually 
from  a  commercial  nursery.   It  might  be  that  some 
State  forestry  departments  do  produce  a  few  of  the 
superior  walnuts;  but  just  off  hand,  I  wouldn't  know 
which  one  it  would  be.   I  wouldn't  want  to  say  that 
none  of  them  do,  but  generally,  I  think  you'd  have 
to  get  them  from  a  commercial  nursery. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


How  did  the  forestry  policy  of  TVA  change 
after  Mr.  Richards  left?  I  believe  the  record 
indicates  a  certain  amount  of  controversy  over  which 
way  the  forestry  policy  should  go. 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Well,  in  the  early  days  I  was  so  busy  with 
my  little  part  of  the  job  that  I  didn't  know  too 
much  about  the  major  controversies  that  went  on 
between  Mr.  Richards  and  the  members  of  the  board. 
I  did  know  that  at  one  time  they  had  some  idea  of 
TVA  acquiring  rather  sizable  areas  of  forest  land 
and  the  forest  division  managing  them  as  forests. 
And  that  changed  when  they  set  up  TVA's  Department 
of  Reservoir  Properties.  They  took  over  the  land 
management  function  which  forestry  had  originally. 
At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  big  argument  and  I 
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MR.  KILBOURNE: 
(Cont'd.) 


don't  know  exactly  who  was  on  which  side  or  what, 
that  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  ought  to,  and/or  TVA, 
ought  to  buy  practically  all  the  forest  land  in  the 
valley.  Now,  as  I  say,  I  wasn't  privy  of  all  the 
insides  of  all  this  argument,  but  it  is  my  impression 
that  Dr.  H.  A.  Morgan,  the  agriculturist  from 
U.  T.,  opposed  the  idea.  Dr.  A.  E.  Morgan  and 
Richards,  I  think,  were  in  favor  of  this  public 
acquisition  of  a  great  expanse  of  forest  land.  I 
think,  initially,  the  idea  was  that  TVA  would  buy  it 
and  then  that  shifted  over  to  the  Forest  Service. 
But,  I'm  not  in  a  position,  and  wasn't  then,  to 
know  all  the  pros  and  cons  of  that  controversy.   I 
know  there  was  some  controversy  about  it. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Was  there  controversy,  also,  between  the 
Forest  Service  and  TVA  over  management  of  the  lands? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Well,  I  don't  know  that  you'd  exactly  call 
it  a  controversy.  I  think  when  the  TVA  was  started 
this  idea  was  proposed  by  somebody,  whether  it  was 
A.  E.  Morgan,  or  who  it  was  proposed  by,  I  don't  know. 
The  Forest  Service,  I  think,  was  scared  to  death 
that  TVA  was  going  to  take  over  the  National  Forests; 
and  that  was  straightened  out  pretty  quickly.   I 
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MR.  KILBOURNE: 
(Cont'd.) 


don't  think  anybody  in  TVA  really  had  that  idea, 
although  A.  E.  Morgan  may  have.  But  I  don't  think 
anybody  in  TVA  really,  seriously,  entertained  the 
idea  that  we'd  take  over  the  management  of  the 
National  Forests,  which  were  then  established.  The 
question  was:   should  TVA  buy  up  great  expanses  of 
land,  either  manage  it  itself,  or  turn  it  over  to 
the  Forest  Service?  Or  should  we  support  the  Forest 
Service  in  acquisition  of  very  extensive  areas  of 
land,  like  in  the  Cumberlands,  and  well,  just 
wherever  there  was  a  big  block  of  forest  land. 


Not  that  it  made  any  difference  one  way  or 
the  other,  but  I  know  Gus  Lentz  and  I  were  opposed 
to  the  idea  of  extensive  public  acquisition  of 
forest  land.  We  couldn't  see  it.  But,  as  I  say, 
particularly  in  my  own  situation,  Gus  may  have  had 
some  influence,  but  I  was  not  called  on  to  voice  an 
opinion.   I  wasn't  in  a  position  at  that  time  to 
exercise  any  influence  on  that  decision,  one  way  or 
the  other. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Was  that  issue,  so  far  as  you  know,  the  major 
reason  for  the  change,  and  Mr.  Richards  leaving  TVA? 
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MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Well,  I  don't  know.   I  wasn't  close  enough 
to  Mr.  Richards  and  you  see  he  was  an  A.  E.  Morgan 
man.  When  Morgan  left,  I  don't  know  whether  the 
other  board  members  told  him  he  had  better  leave, 
or  whether  he  decided  it  himself,  or  what.  When 
A.  E.  Morgan  was  tried  for  contumacy,  or  he  was 
charged  with  it,  and  Roosevelt  had  to  fire  him,  I 
just  don't  know.  As  I  say,  I  wasn't  close  enough 
to  the  situation  to  know  all  the  reasons  why  Mr. 
Richards  left.   I  know  he  felt  that  his  main 
support,  which  was  Arthur  Morgan,  or  his  source  of 
support,  had  left.  I  guess  he  felt  he  wouldn't  have 
much  support  if  he  stayed.  Although,  again,  it  may 
have  been  that  Mr.  Lilienthal  or  H.  A.  Morgan  may 
have  suggested  that  the  best  thing  for  him  to  do  was 
leave.   I  don't  know.  I  can't  answer  that.   I  just 
wasn't  in  on  all  the  inside  of  that.   I  was,  simply, 
at  that  time  pretty  far  down  the  line.   I  was  a 
Section  Chief,  but  I  didn't  get  in  on  all  this 
stuff  that  went  on. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Was  Mr.  Richards  a  trained  forester? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Oh,  yes.  He  graduated  from  Yale  in  forestry, 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Did  you  see  TVA  as  an  opportunity  for  any  new 
developments  in  forestry? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


You  mean  before,  in  thinking  about  coming  to 


TVA,  or  after  I  came  here? 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


In  your  decision  to  work  with  TVA, 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Oh!  Well,  yes.  The  job  I  had  in  Maryland 
was  sort  of  a  sinecure  kind  of  thing.   It  wasn't 
very  exciting  or  challenging.  The  same  old  stuff, 
week  after  week,  and  not  too  much  opportunity  for 
accomplishing  much.  Forestry  didn't  amount  to  very 
much  in  Maryland  anyway.   It  was  highly  metropolitan 
and  as  a  good  agricultural  state,  the  forestry  had 
a  place  there;  but  it  wasn't  of  too  much  consequence. 


What  little  I  knew  about  TVA  before  I  came 
down  here  was  that  the  whole  idea  was  kind  of  new  and 
challenging.  From  my  previous  work  in  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  I  knew  a  little  bit  about  the  area.   I 
thought  it  would  be  interesting  and  might  be  an 
exciting  experience.   I  was  sure  that  it'd  be  different. 


I  didn't  come  with  any  particular  preconceptions 
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MR.  KILBOURNE: 
(Cont'd.) 


of  what  it  would  be  because  the  whole  thing  was  so 
new;  and  even  Mr.  Richards  didn't  know.  It  was  a 
matter  of  going  along  from  week  to  week  and  day  to 
day,  evolving  a  program  that  made  sense.  So,  it 
wasn't  based  on  any  preconception  or  promise  of 
this,  that,  or  the  other  thing. 


I  guess  I  was  asked  to  come  down  here  to 
help  out  on  reforestation  and  erosion  control 
program,  about  which  I  knew  a  little  from  my 
previous  work.  And  that  was  one  of  the  reasons 
that  I  came. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Was  your  previous  experience  in  forestry 
in  Tennessee  a  help  to  you  then? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Oh,  yes.  Definitely.  Well,  one  thing,  I 
knew  my  way  around  the  country  and  I  had  some 
experience  with  the  tree  species  down  here.  And 
I  knew  something  about  what  tree  might  survive  and 
grow  under  these  situations,  conditions  of  severe 
erosion,  and  those  that  might  not.  Yes,  it  was  a 
big  help. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


The  work  of  TVA  was  divided  fairly  early  in 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:     three  parts,  each  under  one  of  the  three  directors. 
(Cont'd.) 

Which  person  was  in  charge  of  the  Forestry  Division? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Well,  A.  E.  Morgan.  Mr.  Richards  reported 
to  A.  E.  Morgan.  And  Morgan  was  the  one  he  worked 
with.  Dr.  H.  A.  Morgan  had  a  lot  to  say  about  it. 
Usually  in  opposition  to  what  Mr.  Richards  wanted. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of  friction  there. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Do  you  th-ink  there  was  any  necessary  conflict 
between  the  agriculture  and  forestry  in  the  early 
period  of  TVA?  Or  was  it  just  a  matter  of 
personalities? 


MR.  KILBOURNE:  Well,  you  say  necessary  conflict.   I  don't 

know  what  you  mean  by  necessary. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Were  the  programs  contradictory?  Forestry 
and  agriculture. 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Well,  I  don't  think  they  were  basically 
contradictory.   I  think  there  was  some  contradiction 
that  was  worried  about.   I  think  Dr.  H.  A.  Morgan  was 
scared  to  death  or  concerned.  He  and  McAmis,  who 
was  head  of  agriculture  at  that  time,  comparable  to 
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MR.  KILBOURNE: 
(Cont'd.) 


Richards,  head  of  forestry,  I  know  was  concerned 
with  this  tree  planting,  that  we  were  going  to  plant 
the  whole  valley  with  trees,  which  was  ridiculous; 
but  he  was  concerned  about  it.  He  was  afraid  that 
we  were  going  to  plant  too  much  of  this  land  in 
trees  and  there  wouldn't  be  anything  left  for  the 
farmers  to  use.  And,  of  course,  that  was  ridiculous 
because  the  farmers  owned  the  land.  We  didn't  own 
the  land.  And  if  we  planted  the  trees,  it  would  be 
their  say  so  and  not  ours.  That  was  one  of  the 
things  that  worried  McAmis. 


There  were  some  conflicts  between  McAmis  and 
Richards.  And  they  even  held  over  when  Mr.  Baker 
was  here.   I  don't  know  whether  Baker  commented  on 
them  or  not,  but  McAmis  had  some  problems  with  him 
even  after  Bill  Baker  came. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Well,  I  suppose  what  went  into  forestry 

couldn't  go  into  agriculture,  at  least,  ordinary 
agriculture  and  vice  versa. 


MR.  KILBOURNE:  That's  right.  McAmis  had  the  idea  that  all 

these  scroungey,  little  hillside  farms  were  a  way  of 
life  for  people.  He  wasn't  so  much  concerned  about 
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MR.  KILBOURNE:    the  fact  that  from  a  standpoint  of  economics,  these 
(Cont'd.) 

people  couldn't  possibly  even  make  a  good  existence. 

It  was  a  way  of  life.  And  it,  really,  wasn't  economic 

for  them.  Small  farms — sixty  acre  average  at  that 

time.  And  the  economy  changing  so  fast,  you  just 

couldn't  make  a  go  of  it.  A  farmer  couldn't  support 

his  family  with  these  little  hillside  farms,  sixty 

acres,  a  mule,  and  a  cow.  And  yet,  Mac  felt  that 

it  was  an  important  way  of  life  that  ought  to  be 

preserved  at  all  costs. 

Well,  it  wasn't  that  the  foresters  were 
trying  to  take  this  sixty  acres  away  from  this  guy. 
We  didn't  worry  about  that,  I  mean,  we  had  plenty  of 
things  to  concern  ourselves  with;  but  we  could  see 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall.  These  steep  hills,  and 
these  people  weren't  making  a  living.  The  chances 
of  them  making  one  weren't  going  to  get  any  better. 
We  have  been  proven  right  by  it.   I  mean,  you've  got 
to  have  a  lot  more  than  sixty  acres  and  a  mule  today, 
and  it's  getting  worse  all  the  time.  You've  got  to 
have  several  hundred  acres  and  about  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars  invested  in  farm  machinery  and  plant, 
in  order  to  make  a  decent  living  today.  But  this  is 
one  of  those  philosophical  conflicts,  I  guess,  that 
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MR.  KILBOURNE: 
(Cont'd.) 


worried  McAmis,  particularly. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Still,  old  ideas  die  very  slowly. 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Well,  as  Bill  Baker  and  I  said,  "Well  sure, 
it's  a  picturesque  way  of  life."  Beaver  trapping 
and  fur  trapping  was  picturesque  too,  but  it's  not 
much  chance  of  anybody  making  a  go  of  it  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley  today,  trapping  furs,  or  selling 
buggy  whips.  Picturesque,  though  it  may  be,  you've 
got  to  be  realistic  and  cold-blooded  about  some  of 
these  things. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Well,  I  believe  the  last  thirty  years  has 
proven  that  there  has  been  a  constant  decrease  in 
the  number  of  small  farms  and  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  land  put  in  forests. 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Sure.  And  the  size  of  the  commercial  farm 
today — the  successful  commercial  farm — is  so  much 
bigger.   I  mean  you've  got  to  have  more  land  and 
you've  got  to  have  more  invested  in  equipment  and 
machinery  (labor-saving  machinery)  than  you  did  way 
back  in  those  days.   It's  just  fantastic  today  what 
it  takes  to  run  a  commercial  farm. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:  Farming,  like  so  much  else  in  the  country, 

is  getting  to  be  big  business.  Bigger  than  it  was, 


THIS  IS  INTERVIEW  NUMBER  TWO  WITH  MR.  RICHARD  KILBOURNE,  NORRIS, 
TENNESSEE.  MARCH  12,  1970.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  CRAWFORD, 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  AT  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


When  you  returned  after  World  War  II,  what 
changes  did  you  find  in  forestry  and  TVA? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Of  course  when  I  left  here  I  was  head  of  a 
section  and  we  had  had,  up  until  just  before  I  left, 
these  thirty-eight  C.  C.  C.  camps  to  work  with.  And 
with  them  all  gone,  we  had  to  redirect  our  efforts 
to  try  to  encourage  landowners,  on  their  own,  to  do 
as  much  reforestation  as  they  could.  We  continued 
to  make  trees  available,  and  at  the  same  time 
encouraged  and  helped  the  states  develop  their 
nurseries,  because  we  knew  someday  we'd  go  out  of  the 
tree  production  business. 


As  it  made  sense  for  the  state  to  do  it  on  a 
continuing  basis,  our  nurseries  were  to  serve  as 
demonstrations.  Our  people  went  to  the  states  and 
helped  them  get  nurseries  started  and  gave  them  all 
the  technical  help  they  could. 


MR.  KILBOURNE:  That  was  one  of  the  changes  that  took  place. 

(Cont'd.) 

The  other  was  that  we  began  to  give  more  attention 

to  management  of  existing  woodlands.   For  one  thing 

from  the  early  thirties  up  until  the  mid-forties 

there  had  been  about  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  these 

young  plantations  were  coming  along.  They  needed 

some  management.  Well,  the  landowners  needed  some 

help  in  how  to  manage  them  for  pulpwood  production 

or  for  timber.  And  so,  starting  with  that,  we 

began  to  provide  technical  help  to  the  woodland 

owners  on  the  matter  of  managing  their  woodlands; 

not  only  their  young  pine  plantations,  but  their 

existing  woodland. 

During  the  war  the  boys  that  stayed  here 
got  busy  and  were  very  active  in  the  production  of 
timber  products.  The  military  used  a  terrific  amount 
of  timber  products.  The  forests  were  pretty  heavily 
over-cut.  They  worked  with  the  sawmill  operators, 
mainly  to  get  material  out  and  get  it  available. 
That  gave  us  an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  people  running  the  sawmills. 

After  the  war,  when  the  pressure  was  off 
production,  we  started  in  working  with  sawmillers  to 
try  to  get  them  to  do  a  better  job  of  cutting  in 


MR.  KILBOURNE:    the  woods.   You  see,  the  ordinary  system  would  be 
(Cont'd.) 

for  a  sawmiller  to  go  out  and  offer  a  farmer  or 

landowner  so  many  hundred  dollars,  a  thousand 

dollars,  to  cut  whatever  he  wanted  to  cut  out  of 

that  particular  piece  of  woods.  We  tried  to  get 

the  sawmillers  to  see  that  it  was  in  their  own  best 

interests  to  do  a  good  job  of  cutting.  Then  they 

could  go  back  again  in  five  years  or  ten  years,  to 

that  same  area,  and  cut  some  more.   If  they  did  a 

poor  job,  a  bad  Job,  why  they'd  never  go  back. 

So  we  set  up  these  sawmill  conferences  as 
schools,  demonstration  mills,  working  with  these 
people  to  work  with  them  in  the  woods  and  at  their 
mill  to  do  a  better  job  of  sawing  and  a  better  job 
of  taking  care  of  the  material.  We  tried  to  get  a 
better  way  of  channeling  it  into  the  products  where 
it  commanded  the  highest  price.   So  we  spent  a  lot  of 
time  working  with  the  men  who  we  felt  really 
influenced  the  practice  of  forestry  as  much  or  more 
than  anybody  else.  They  were  the  ones  that  controlled 
the  market.  We  spent  a  lot  of  time  working  on  that 
phase  of  forest  management. 

Then  we  started  out  with  landowners  to  try  to 
get  these  men,  a  bunch  of  them,  to  take  some  pride  in 
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MR.  KILBOURNE:    producing  of  good  lumber.  And  we  set  up  this  idea 
(Cont'd.) 

of  growing  three  hundred  board  feet  of  timber  a 

year  per  acre. 


We  set  up  these  demonstration  woodlands  where 
the  woodlands  had  been  taken  care  of.  Fire  and  cattle 
had  been  kept  out.  They  had  an  awful  lot  of  grazing. 
The  cattle  grazed  in  the  woods  and  killed  all  the 
young  timber,  your  next  crop.  And  we  put  on  a  big 
program  of  cutting  down  grazing.  Again,  it  was  a 
kind  of  a  conflict  with  the  agriculturists,  but 
actually  not.  About  all  the  cows  got  out  of  the 
woods  anyway  was  exercise.  But  we  put  a  lot  of 
emphasis  on  that  cutting  down  of  grazing  and  fire 
protection  as  just  good  woods  management.  So  we 
worked  at  it  from  both  ends,  both  from  the  sawmill 
end  and  from  the  landowner's.  And  we  had  these 
meetings  and  gave  these  recognition  certificates  to 
the  people  who  had  achieved  three  hundred  board  feet 
per  acre  of  annual  growth.  Well,  those  are  some 
of  the  things  that  were  different. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Did  you  work  toward  turning  some  of  that  over 
to  the  State  Forestry  Department? 


MR.  KILBOURNE:  Well,  yes.  We  always  had  them  in  on  it  to  the 

extent  that  they  were  interested.  And  the  extent  they 
were  interested  varied  tremendously  from  state  to 
state.   Some  of  them  were  interested  and  some  of 
them  were  so  busy  fighting  fires  and  doing  other 
things  they  didn't  have  much  time.  But  generally 
our  relationships  with  the  State  Division  of 
Forestry  were  quite  good  and  we  always  tried  to  work 
with  them. 

Another  thing  we  got  into,  quite  heavily, 
was  this  matter  of  how  much  wood  there  was  in  the 
Tennessee  Valley.  How  many  acres  and  where  it  was. 
Sort  of  a  continuous  inventory  idea  of  the  forests  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley,  and  we  worked  out  some  new 
techniques  and  new  methods  of  keeping  up  with  this. 
We  started  out  originally  on  a  basis  of  making  a 
survey  for  each  county — a  forest  survey  for  each 
county.  We'd  issue  reports  that  had  a  lot  of  value 
from  the  forest  products  industry  standpoint.   You 
see,  Bowater  came  along  about  that  time  and  there 
had  been  a  whole  succession  of  industries  based 
on  forest  products  that  have  come  into  the  valley. 
We  had  more  information  and  better  information 
here  in  this  area  than  any  similar  area  around 
about  us.  So  we  spent  a  lot  of  time  working  with 


MR.  KILBOURNE:    industrial  possibilities,  I  mean  prospects,  new 
(Cont'd.) 

industries  coming  in. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  changes  did  you  develop  during  the 
1950 's  in  your  forestry? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Well,  they  were  pretty  gradual.  As  I  say, 
I  took  over  in  1954  and  then  got  involved  in 
tributary  area  development  after  only  a  year  as 
director  of  Forestry.  All  these  things  I  mentioned 
were  started  after  the  war,  and  continued  right  on 
up  until  the  time  I  left  the  Division  and  went  to 
Knoxville  full-time  on  Tributary  Area  Development. 


It  was  a  gradual  transition,  I  think  you 
might  say.  One  of  the  major  things  that  we  gave 
increasing  emphasis  to  was  working  with  industries. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Why  did  you  do  that?  Because  industry  was 
owning  more  of  the  forests  in  the  area? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Well,  no.  The  fact  that  we  needed  markets 
for  the  forest  products  that  were  coming  along — an 
outlet  for  them,  plus  the  fact  that  people  in  the 
valley  needed  industrial  employment. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


You  were  working  on  the  industrial  end  rather 
than  the  producing? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


We  worked  on  both  ends.  But  you  were  asking 
what  new  emphasis,  and  after  the  war  these  are  the 
things  that  we  began  to  emphasize  more. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Whose  idea  was  that,  Mr.  Kilbourne,  on  changing 
more  toward  the  industrial  end  of  it? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


I  don't  know.   It's  hard  to  pinpoint  the 
origin  of  any  of  these  ideas.  These  things  sort  of 
evolve  from  observation  of  many  people  and  from 
opportunities  that  arise.  I  couldn't  very  well  say 
who  woke  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  thought 
of  it.   In  an  organization  you  don't  very  often 
have  things  happen  that  way.  They  just  sort  of 
evolve. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


About  what  year  did  that  policy  first  become 
noticeable? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


It's  hard  for  me  to  say.  It  really  started 
with  the  Bowaters  interest.  I  can't  remember  when. 
They  kept  coming  in  here  for  so  long,  I  can't  even 
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MR.  KILBOURNE: 
(Cont'd.) 


remember  when  they  first  started  coming.  Before 
they  actually  made  a  decision,  they  were  in  here 
and  out,  in  and  out.  But  from  then  on,  after  the 
Bowaters'  decision,  working  with  them  gave  us  enough 
experience  in  the  kind  of  information  that  industries 
needed,  big  industries  needed,  so  that  we  went 
ahead  and  got  it. 


Well,  prior  to  that  time  we  had  made  a 
pulpwood  study  of  three  areas  in  the  valley,  which 
was  part  of  one  reason  they  came  here  in  the  first 
place.  They  had  seen  a  copy  of  that  study,  which 
was  made  after  the  war.  Then  we  intensified  our 
efforts  in  that  direction,  after  we  had  this 
experience  with  Bowaters. 

And  then  we  got  into  such  research  work  as 
trying  to  experimentally  develop  superior  trees. 
Trees  that  would  grow  faster  and  produce  better 
quality  lumber.  We  started  that  pretty  early  after 
the  war  and  that's  still  going  on. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  have  you  done  in  the  way  of  producing 
better  trees? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


So  far  as  the  results  are  concerned,  I'm  not 
sufficiently  close  to  that  to  know.   It  was  just 
getting  started  when  I  left.   I  mean  they  were 
collecting  a  lot  of  scion-wood  and  seed,  and  so  on. 
I'm  really  not  informed  on  the  results  of  that. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  species  of  trees  were  you  working  with? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


The  pines,  of  course,  and  the  more  desirable 
trees  like  the  walnut,  the  cherry,  and  the  yellow- 
poplar,  and  some  of  the  oaks. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  position  did  you  hold  in  1954?  Was  that 
the  year  you  changed? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Yes.   In  April,  1954  Mr.  Baker  retired  and  I 
took  over  as  Director.  And  then  in  January  1955, 
they  saddled  me  with  this  (on  a  part-time  basis) 
tributary  area  business.   So  I  only  had  about  nine 
months  when  I  was  free  to  devote  full-time  to  forestry 
before  I  had  to  take  on  this  other  job.  And  then 
for  several  years  I  tried  to  do  two  jobs.  Didn't 
do  either  of  them  adequately. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  believe  you  were  there  during  the  change, 
when  TVA  was  affected  for  the  first  time  by  a 
Republican  administration,  not  the  Democratic.  It 
was  the  first  time  since  1933.  In  the  one  year  that 
you  did  manage  forestry  for  TVA,  what  changes  did 
you  notice  at  that  time? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Mainly  having  to  reduce  personnel  and  cut 
back  on  everything.  We  just  barely  had  enough  money 
to  keep  a  skeleton  organization  together. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Was  forestry  cut  back  more  than  other  divisions, 
or  was  it  cut  back  evenly  with  other  divisions? 


MR.  KILBOURNE:  Oh,  I  don't  know.   No,  I  don't  think  it  was 

cut  back  more.  All  of  them  got  it  in  the  neck.   I 
don't  think  they  were  cut  back  any  more. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Did  you  have  any  different  demands  made  on  the 
Forestry  Divison  at  that  time? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Well,  not  particularly  because  we  weren't  in 
the  position  to.  We  had  so  little  money  and  so  few 
people  that  we  just  had  to  keep  the  rudiments  of  a 
program  going. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Since  you  had  a  fairly  high  position  then,  how 
were  your  relations  with  the  first  Republican 
Director  in  1954? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Do  you  mean  like  General  Vogel? 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Yes. 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


They  were  like  everybody  else.  He  was 
sort  of  skeptical"  about  us,  I  think.   I'll  say  this 
for  him,  he  was  smart  enough  to  be  willing  to  learn. 
Things  started  out  on  a  fairly  rocky  basis,  but  the 
longer  we  worked  together,  why  the  easier  it  became 
and  the  more  confidence  he  showed.  It  ended  up 
that  when  he  left  TVA  he  was  a  real  TVA  booster. 
But  when  he  came  in  he  was  pretty  skeptical  about 
the  whole  business. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  feel  that  his  position  toward  TVA  did 

change  considerably? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Oh,  yes.   Definitely.   Yes. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  do  you  think  changed  his  mind? 
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MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Of  course,  looking  into  somebody  else's  mind 
is  not  one  of  my  skills.   I  don't  know.   I  think, 
in  the  first  place,  he  decided  that  the  division 
directors  and  the  personnel  in  TVA  were  a  fairly 
competent  group  of  people.  They  were  dedicated  to 
doing  their  job  and  there  wasn't  a  lot  of  monkey 
business  going  on.  There  wasn't  a  lot  of  wasted  effort 
or  money.  There  was  an  important  job  to  do  and  every- 
body was  trying.  That's  the  only  way  I  know.  I 
never  was  close  to  General  Vogel  in  an  intimate 
sense.  He  was  always  very  courteous,  very  friendly, 
and  whatnot,  but  I  don't  know.  As  I  say,  when  he 
left  I  think  he  was  a  real  TVA  booster.  But,  why 
he  changed  his  mind,  somebody  who  worked  more  closely 
with  him  than  I,  would  have  to  answer  that  for  you. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Well,  it  was  certainly  a  change,  I  suppose, 
from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority. 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Oh,  yes!  That's  right.   It  was  a  big  change 
for  him.  A  big  adjustment  for  him  to  make.   I 
certainly  gave  him  credit  for  making  it.  He  was 
a  smart  man. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Apparently  you  maintained  very  good  relations 
with  the  new  Director.   Did  you  have  any  difficult 
times?  Anything  make  it  difficult  to  do  that? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Oh,  yes.  We  had  a  lot  of  problems.  Here's 
a  guy  that  spent  his  whole  life  in  the  military.  He 
came  out  of  West  Point  and  went  in  the  military. 
Fortunately,  having  spent  some  time  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  I  knew  a  little  bit  about  the  military  mind. 
I  mean,  why  a  guy  has  to  have  a  safe  in  his  office, 
for  example.  This  upset  a  lot  of  the  people  when 
they  came  rolling  down  the  hall  with  a  safe.  Well, 
hell,  I  had  a  safe  when  I  was  in  the  Marine  Corps. 
I  don't  know  why,  but  I  was  supposed  to  have  one.   I 
lugged  one  of  the  darn  things  around  all  over  the 
country.   I  had  one  little  thin  envelope  with  something 
that  was  top  secret  in  it.   It's  just  one  of  those 
things.   I  think  I  was  fortunate  in  having  had  some 
military  experience  and  that  I  was  a  little  more 
understanding  than  many  people  in  TVA  who  hadn't 
had  that  kind  of  experience,  as  to  why  he  made 
certain  demands  and  did  certain  things  in  the  way  he 
did  them.  But  it  was  fairly  rough  for  a  while. 


As  I  said,  it  was  a  matter  of  suspicion  and 
lack  of  confidence.  He  had  no  basis  for  confidence 
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MR.  KILBOURNE: 
(Cont'd.) 


and,  I  think,  he  was  put  in  the  job  to  do  a  kind  of 
a  hatchet  job  on  TVA.   I  think  the  administration 
put  him  in  to  clean  up  TVA.   I  mean  that's  my 
impression.  Nobody  ever  told  me  that,  but  I  had 
the  impression  that  he  was  sent  down  here  to  clean 
up  something.   I  don't  know  what  he  was  supposed  to 
clean  up,  but  you  know  an  administration  changes  and 
they  assume  that  things  need  to  be  cleaned  up.  As  I 
say,  this  is  something  I  concluded  myself.   I  think 
after  he  got  here  and  got  acquainted  with  people 
like  Red  Wagner,  who  was  a  General  Manager  at  the 
time,  and  the  Heads  of  the  Divisions,  and  many  of 
the  people  throughout  the  organization,  he  decided 
that  the  people  were  competent  and  dedicated,  and 
he  relaxed.  This  made  it  possible  for  other  people 
to  relax  a  little  bit.  I  don't  mean  that  he  laid 
down  on  the  job,  but  I  mean  that  he  got  over  being 
suspicious. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  believe  that  some  of  President  Eisenhower's 
remarks,  according  to  the  book  about  him  by  Emmett 
Hughes,  were  quite  unfavorable  to  TVA. 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


That's  right. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 


So,  I'm  sure  people  could  have  some  apprehension 
when  the  change  did  come. 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Yes. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Evidently  you  handled  all  the  matters  that 
came  up  well.   I  suppose  your  military  experience  did 
help  there. 


MR.  KILBOURNE:  Well,  I  don't  know  how  well  I  handled  them, 

but  at  least  I  managed  to  survive. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Do  you  remember  any  specific  examples  of 
things  you  had  to  handle? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Well,  I  can  give  you  one  for  instance.  This 
isn't  a  very  great  moment,  but  it  kind  of  illustrates 
the  military  mind  in  this  job.  He  had  been  in  there 
for  a  week  or  so,  not  too  long,  and  his  secretary 
called  me.  She  said,  "Mr.  Kilbourne,"  and  I  said, 
"Yes."  She  said,  "General  Vogel  would  like  to  have 
some  firewood."  And  I  said,  "Oh?"  And  she  said, 
"Yes,  and  he  asked  me  to  call  you."  Well  you  see 
the  military  mind  works  like  this:  here  I  was  a 
forester,  and  he  thought  about  firewood  for  his 
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MR.  KILBOURNE:    fireplace  at  home,  and  so,  well,  who  to  call?   "I'll 

(Cont'd.) 

call  the  forester."  Well,  I  had  no  access  to  fire- 
wood.  I  had  never  gotten  any  firewood  free,  or 
anything  else.   I'd  buy  mine  from  the  garbage  man 
every  year.   I've  forgotten  the  lady's  name.   I 
said  to  her,  "Well,  I'm  sorry,  but  I  don't  have 
access  to  firewood."  I  said,  "In  the  first  place,  the 
TVA  lands  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Reservoir 
Properties  Department.  Mr.  Campbell  is  the  head  of 
that,  as  you  know."  I  said,  "I  have  no  place  to 
get  it."  I  said,  "I  get  my  firewood  from  the 
garbage  man.   I  would  suggest  that  you  look  up 
the  yellow  pages  of  the  Knoxville  Telephone  Directory 
and  order  some  for  the  Chairman."  Well,  I  was 
firm.   I  mean  I  wasn't  discourteous  to  the  lady 
because  it  wasn't  her  fault,  but  I  said,  "I've  no 
way  of  getting  him  any  firewood."  Well,  the  story 
of  that  got  around  TVA  some  way  or  another.   I  don't 
know  how,  but  everybody  was  kidding  me  about  that  one. 

But  I  cite  that  just  to  illustrate,  you  see. 
In  the  service,  now,  there  would  have  been  a  whole 
lot  of  machinery  set  up  for  people  to  pass  stuff  on 
down  the  line,  but  these  were  things  that  he  learned 
real  fast. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Mr.  Kilbourne,  let's  get  a  few  facts  about 
your  work  with  tributary  area  development.   You  can 
tell  me  how  you  got  into  that. 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Well,  it  started  in  the  late  '30's.  There  was 
a  group  of  people  from,  I  think  it  was  Chestuee 
watershed,  came  to  TVA  with  some  flooding  problems. 
This  was  a  watershed  of  about  85,000  acres.  And 
this  Chestuee  Creek  flooded  and  created  some 
problems  with  their  farmland.   It  was  mainly  a 
rural  farmland  flooding  problem,  not  an  urban 
flooding  problem.   The  roads  would  be  inundated 
and  fields  flooded  and  so  on.   It  was  a  very  crooked 
stream  and  so  on. 


Well  at  that  time  I  think  Gordon  Clapp  was 
Chairman.  So  he  set  up  a  committee  to  study  what 
we  called  problem  areas  in  the  valley.   I  happened 
to  be  a  member  of  that  committee.  Mr.  Baker  and  I 
sort  of  alternated,  but  we  were  on  the  committee,  and 
I  met  with  them  most  of  the  time.  We  looked  at  about 
sixty  or  so,  small  watersheds  throughout  the  Tennessee 
Valley  that  had  problems  that  were  related  to  water. 
They  were  mainly  flood  problems  or  water-related 
problems.  And  then  we  narrowed  it  down  and  the 
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MR.  KILBOURNE:   Chairman  decided  we  ought  to  perhaps  do  something 
(Cont'd.) 

about  one  of  these  as  either  an  experiment  or  a 

demonstration.  And  that's  an  important  point  because, 

with  respect  to  Chestuee,  it  was  never  quite  resolved 

as  to  whether  it  was  an  experiment  or  whether  it  was 

a  demonstration. 

Well,  anyway,  this  committee,  which  was  a  fairly 
large  group,  and  a  subcommittee  of  people  worked  up 
sort  of  a  prospectus,  or  program,  or  proposal,  for 
Chestuee.  And  this  was  done  about  the  time  the 
Second  World  War  started  and  then  the  whole  thing 
was  laid  aside  until  after  the  war.  Well,  after  the 
war  this  was  kind  of  reactivated  and  we  got  started 
again  in  Chestuee  with  a  small  program.  And,  again, 
the  thing  that  was  never  quite  clear  to  the  staff 
was  whether  this  was  to  be  an  experiment  or  a 
demonstration.  And  we  kept  arguing  among  ourselves, 
back  and  forth,  and  it  kept  the  whole  thing  pretty 
confused. 

Well,  that  was  my  introduction  to  this.  Then 
this  original  committee  was  reorganized  several 
times.  Then  Mr.  Wagner,  who  at  that  time  was 
Assistant  General  Manger,  was  Chairman  of  this 
committee.  Then  John  Oliver  left  TVA  and  Wagner 
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MR.  KILBOURNE:   was  promoted.  Wagner  asked  me  to  head  up  this 
(Cont'd.) 

committee  on  a  part-time  basis.  Well,  I  had  just 

taken  over  forestry  and  I  didn't  see  how  I  could 

do  both  jobs.  But  he  said  this  would  be  one  or  two 

days  a  week,  more  or  less,  chairing  this  committee. 

Well  that  was  in  '55,  January,  I  think,  '55.   So,  I 

went  in  there  and  dug  into  the  files  and  spent 

several  weeks,  several  months  as  a  matter  of  fact, 

trying  to  find  out  what  all  could  happen  and  what  was 

going  on,  on  a  part-time  basis;  and  convening  the 

meetings  of  this  group.  And  we  were  still  wrestling 

around  with  what  to  do  about  Chestuee.   The  engineers 

hadn't  been  able  to  come  up  with  a  favorable  finding 

of  anything  they  could  do  down  there.  The  local 

people  had  done  something  on  their  own.  They  had 

cleaned  out  a  stretch  of  the  creek. 

We  had  a  man  down  there  named  Arthur  Smith,  who 
was  supposedly  acting  as  on-the-ground  coordinator  of 
the  programs  of  the  various  divisions.  And  that 
thing  rocked  along  and  that  was  the  early  beginnings 
of  it.   And  then,  I  don't  know  exactly  what  set  it 
off,  but  there  began  to  be  delegations  from  various 
places.  The  Beech  River  (over  in  West  Tennessee) 
people  came  to  TVA  claiming  that  because  the 
impounded  Kentucky  Reservoir  that  that  had  backed  water 
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MR.  KILBOURNE:   up  in  the  Beech  River  and  was  creating  flooding 
(Cont'd.) 

problems.  So  that  little  item  was  dumped  in  the  lap 

of  this  committee  to  look  into.  Then  there  was 

another  area  south  of  Beech  River  that  had  some 

problems,  White  Oak  Creek.  Then  other  areas  began 

to  come  to  TVA  Board  and  say,  "we  need  some  help 

with  this,  that,  or  the  other  thing."  They  needed 

help  with  either  water  supply  problems  or  flooding 

problems  or  both.  And  it  just  began  to  mushroom. 

It  seemed  like  that  almost  every  month  there  was 

somebody  else.  And  so  I  began  to  get  some  help. 

Bob  Lowry,  who  is  still  with  the  organization  in 

Knoxville  was  like  me,  part-time  on  this  thing. 

Well  then  we  got  Bob  full-time  on  it.  We  began  to 

get  a  few  more  people  built  up  until  finally  there 

was  about  sixteen  different  watershed  areas  in  the 

valley,  ranging  from  the  size  of  Chestuee  on  up  to 

places  as  big  as  the  Elk  River  basin  and  Duck  River 

basin  that  local  organizations  of  people  were  formed 

to  work  with  TVA  and  the  state  agencies  to  do  something 

about  their  resource  development  problems. 

In  Chestuee  the  water  was  so  muddy  at  that  time 
and  there  wasn't  much  of  anything  anybody  could  do. 
Our  initial  approach  was  to  sit  down  with  these 
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MR.  KILBOURNE:   people  and  say,  "Well,  let's  see  where  you  are.  We 
(Cont'd.) 

can't  answer  this  problem  or  that  problem  until  we 

see  where  you  are."  So  we  set  up  this  system  of 

taking  a  resource  inventory  with  the  help  of  the 

people.  We  asked  them  to  set  up  what  we  call  work 

groups.  A  work  group  included  forestry,  agriculture, 

industry,  and  so  on,  who  would  work  with  technicians 

from  TVA.  They  would  take  an  inventory  of  their 

resources  as  a  basis  for  evaluating  problems  and 

setting  priorities  and  seeing  what  could  be  done 

about  them.  Well,  these  resource  inventories  were 

published  in  books  about  so  thick.   I  don't  know  if 

you've  ever  seen  one  or  not,  but  it  was  a  new 

technique  which  TVA  pioneered  in.  And,  as  I  said, 

this  was  done  with  the  local  people.  We  insisted 

that  they  get  in  and  help  so  they  would  understand 

the  results  and  interpret  them  and  make  some  use  of 

them. 

I've  forgotten  how  many  we  had  inventoried. 
And  on  a  basis  of  these  resource  inventories,  we 
worked  out  a  program  which  laid  out  priorities  and 
what  to  do  and  what  seemed  to  be  obvious  in  the 
various  fields.  Maybe  it  was  flood  control  or  maybe 
it  was  forestry,  or  maybe  it  was  agriculture.  We 
found  something  in  every  one  of  these  fields  that 
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MR.  KILBOURNE:   the  local  people  could  do  something  about  themselves, 
(Cont'd.) 

for  their  own  resources,  with  technical  help  available 

from  the  states  and  from  TVA. 


Well  in  essence,  and  very  quickly,  that's  where 
it  was  when  I  left  it.  Beech  River  was  the  farthest 
along.   It  had  both  water  supply,  flood  control 
problems,  erosion  problems.   It  had  everything  over 
there.   Industrial  development  problems.  And  it  was 
probably  the  most  mature  project  when  I  left  in  terms 
of  having  gotten  some  things  accomplished.  There 
were  others  that  were  coming  along  nicely,  like 
Bear  Creek  in  Alabama  and  Elk  River  and  the  Sequatchie 
Valley  area. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Have  you  followed  the  course  of  this  tributary 
area  development  since  you  left? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Well,  not  enough  to  bring  you  up  to  date  on  any 
of  it.  No.  But  fortunately,  it's  all  pretty  well 
documented  because  we  inaugurated  a  system  of  monthly 
reporting.  These  reports  were  made  up  for  the  people 
in  the  tributary  area  and  were  rather  widely  distributed 
to  the  leaders  of  these  organizations.  So  changes 
and  things  that  have  happened,  assuming  now  that  they 
have  continued  their  reports,  was  all  pretty  well 
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MR.  KILBOURNE:   documented  month  by  month,  going  way  back  quite  some 
(Cont'd.) 

time.  Plus,  the  series  of  annual  reports  that 

summarize  the  monthly  reports. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Let  me  ask  you  something  about  management. 
Since  most  of  the  managerial  personnel  you  dealt 
with  are  still  around  and  we  can  get  the  facts  about 
them,  but  there's  one  missing,  of  course.  That's 
Gordon  Clapp  whom  you  did  work  with.  What  did  you 
think  of  Gordon  Clapp  as  an  administrator?  What 
were  his  strengths?  What  did  he  contribute? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Well,  you  say  I  worked  with  him.  Actually  I 
didn't.  My  contacts  were  with  the  General  Manager, 
except  that  meeting  with  Clapp  would  be  in  a  case 
of  a  meeting  of  the  whole  board.   I  think  in  Gordon's 
case,  he  lived  at  Norris  and  I  knew  him  but  not 
intimately,  but  I  think  he  was  an  idea  man.  He  had 
ideas  and  imagination.  How  good  an  administrator 
was  he?  Of  course,  he  was  the  General  Manager  for  a 
while.  How  good  an  administrator  he  was,  I  just  don't 
know.  He  certainly  had  a  lot  of  ideas.  He  provided 
inspiration  and  so  on. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Of  all  of  your  work  with  TVA,  Mr.  Kilbourne,  what 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:    part  do  you  think  contributed  most  to  the  development 
(Cont'd.) 

of  the  Authority? 


MR.  KILBOURNE:        Well,  I  don't  know.   That's  an  awfully  hard 
question  to  answer. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Which  did  you  enjoy  most,  personally? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Well  I  think  in  the  early  days  of  TVA  the 
fact  that  you  could  get  things  done  without  a  hell 
of  a  lot  of  red  tape  was  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
things.  If  something  made  sense  you  could  get  it 
approved  and  get  going  on  it.  The  older  the 
organization  got,  the  more  difficult  it  became  to 
get  anything  approved  and  even  after  approval,  it 
was  difficult  to  get  it  done.   I  think  that's  just 
the  history  of  organizations.  But  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  fences  or  boundaries  on  ideas  that 
were  pertinent  to  resource  development  in  the  valley, 
(I  think  it's  probably  still  true,  but  not  so 
much.)  that  if  there  was  a  good  idea  that  had  any 
merit,  you  could  throw  it  into  the  pot  and  get  it 
kicked  around  and  you  didn't  have  to  feel  like  you 
were  restrained  or  constricted.   I  think  that  that 
was  one  of  the  things  that  was  stimulating.  The 
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MR.  KILBOURNE:   fact  that  there  was  constant  pressure  on  the  part  of 
(Cont'd.) 

most  of  the  top  people,  not  all  of  them,  to  come  up 

with  new  ideas  and  give  them  a  hearing.  Of  course, 

a  lot  of  them  didn't  make  sense.  Many  of  them  that 

may  have  made  sense  didn't  catch  fire  for  whatever 

the  reasons  may  be.  But  the  fact  that  you  could  do 

this,  that  you  could  come  up  with  these  ideas  and 

get  them  heard  and  if  they  made  sense,  and  all  of 

them  may,  depending  on  what  period  of  time  you're 

talking  about,  you  could  get  something  done  about 

them.  As  I  said,  the  older  the  organization  got, 

the  harder  this  was  to  do.  This  was  partly  due  to 

budget  restrictions  as  well  as  to  hardening  of  the 

organization's  bureaucratic  arteries.  Money  in 

the  early  days  was  easier  to  come  by.  Later  money 

has  been  harder  to  get.  It  has  been,  it  seems  to 

me,  year  after  year.  Every  year  it's  harder  to  come 

by  and  thus  to  carry  out  these  ideas.   So  naturally 

the  board  and  the  General  Manager  would  have  to  be 

more  selective.  They've  got  commitments  made  to 

certain  things  that  eventually  have  to  carry  on.   I 

think  this  general  atmosphere  and  climate  of  ideas, 

having  them  and  encouraging  people  to  have  them  and 

the  willingness  to  examine  them,  is  to  me,  perhaps,  the 

most  outstanding  thing  about  work  in  the  TVA. 
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MR.  KILBOURNE: 
(Cont'd.) 


That  is  combined  with  another  factor.  I've  never 
known  of  or  been  associated  with  any  organization 
where  I  felt  that  (during  my  tenure  with  TVA;  I  can't 
speak  about  it  now)  there  were  more  highly  competent 
people  in  their  jobs.  I've  never  known  an 
organization  where  there  was  as  many  highly  competent 
people.  People  who  were  the  kind  you  enjoy  working 
with.  They  were  not  only  competent,  cooperative, 
and  easy  to  work  with,  but  easy  to  communicate  with. 
There  were  always  a  few,  of  course,  that  were  more 
difficult.  But  generally  I'd  say  ninety-five  per 
cent  or  ninety-seven  per  cent  were  like  this.  You 
couldn't  ask  for  any  better  folks  to  work  with.  They 
were  people  who  were  competent  in  their  field,  which 
made  it  a  real  pleasure  to  be  associated  with  an 
organization  like  that. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        The  hardening  of  the  bureaucratic  arteries  is  a 
common  thing  in  any  administrative  structure,  I 
suppose. 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Oh,  yes.  That's  right. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:         What  did  you  notice  in  development  in  the  '30' s, 
•40' s,  and  '50's? 
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MR.  KILBOURNE:       Well,  it's  a  gradual  process.   I  mean,  it's  a 

kind  of  an  insidious  thing.   There  isn't  any  certain 
date  on  which  this  takes  place. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  suppose  it  grows  naturally  any  time  you  have 
an  organization. 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Well,  especially  when  you  have  a  constantly 
constricting  budget  as  we  have  had,  historically, 
since  the  Eisenhower  days.   I  think  it  started 
probably,  and  most  noticeably,  during  the  Eisenhower 
years.  We  never  had  relief  from  it  since  then. 
And  when  you  have  that  on  the  one  end,  you  can't 
undertake  as  many  things  as  fast  as  you  would  like  to. 
It  tends  to  become  discouraging. 


On  one  hand,  people  are  encouraged  to  have  new 
ideas  and  to  discuss  them  and  bring  them  up,  and  on 
the  other  hand  you  can't  do  anything  about  them.  So 
why  have  them?  You  see,  you  get  into  that  kind  of 
a  dilemma.   It  hurts  the  ideas  that  have  been  accepted, 
your  ability  to  do  anything  about  the  things  that 
are  well  established,  like  some  of  this  tributary 
area  business  now.  They're  stretching  out  the 
construction  of  badly  needed  water  control  and  water 
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MR.  KILBOURNE:   supply  facilities  so  far  in  the  future  that  it  becomes 
(Cont'd.) 

kind  of  ridiculous. 


And  I'm  sure  the  people  in  these  areas  that  work 
for  this  must  be  discouraged  and  lose  heart.   In  the 
meantime  they're  suffering  from  both  floods  and 
drought  and  from  lack  of  water  supply.   I  mean,  it's 
not  without  reason  that  this  hardening  of  the  arteries 
that  I  speak  of  has  come  up.   It's,  I  suppose,  like 
the  case  of  an  individual  who  loads  up  on  cholesterol 
or  something.  But  in  this  case,  it's  a  matter  of 
first,  money  limitation,  and,  I  think,  the  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  board,  the  composition  of  the 
board,  the  make-up  of  the  membership  of  the  board. 

They  change  every  time  there's  a  new  man.  They 
take  on  a  slightly  different  character.   In  some  of 
the  boards  some  of  the  members  on  the  board  are  more 
inclined  to  be  willing  to  experiment  and  to  take  the 
lead,  to  be  venturesome.  Others  are  more  conservative. 
That,  of  course,  has  an  influence. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        May  I  ask  a  question  about  that?  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  board  had  been  appointed  from  within 
TVA.   Curtis,  Wagner,  Clapp,  and  others. 
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MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Yes. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Some  of  them  have  been  appointed  from  outside. 
Which  have  been  more  bureaucratic  and  which  have  been 
more  open  to  experimentation? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Oh,  that's  an  awfully  hard  question.   It  comes 
down  to  the  individual,  really  more  than  where  he  came 
from.  Harry  Curtis  is  one  of  the  most  exploring 
guys.   I  mean  he"  was  all  for  new  ideas,  trying  new 
things  and  whatnot,  if  they  made  any  sense.  Now  he 
was  a  pretty  tough  guy  with  respect  to  what  made 
sense  and  what  didn't.  He  was  pretty  tough  on  that 
score,  which  is  fine.   I  mean  you  need  to  be  tough 
on  it.  And  Red  Wagner  is  all  for  trying  new  things 
that  make  any  degree  of  sense;  exploring  them.  So 
I  think  it's  not  so  much  whether  he  came  from  inside 
TVA  as  it  is  a  make-up  of  the  individual.  His 
attitute  toward  a  philosophy  of  life,  if  you  please. 
A  philosophy  of  what  TVA  is  all  about.  Whether  TVA 
is  supposed  to  go  through  the  same  old  routine,  year 
after  year  after  year,  or  whether  its  main  purpose  is 
to  try  new  things. 


You  find  some  directors  that  lean  more  one  way 
than  the  other. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Without  dealing  with  individuals,  when  and  what 
periods  have  you  found  the  board  to  be  most  experimental? 
And  what  times  has  it  been  most  bureaucratic? 


MR.  KILBOURNE: 


Oh,  I  guess  the  early  boards.  A.  E.  Morgan  was 
a  great  experimenter,  great  innovator.  He  was,  maybe, 
too  much  so,  I  don't  know.   I  wouldn't  want  to 
criticize  him,  but  he  was  one  of  the  greatest 
innovators  that  I  had  any  knowledge  of.  Red  Wagner 
is  quite  an  innovator.  Bill  Paty,  who  died  while 
he  was  on  the  board,  and  he  came  from  outside.  He 
was  an  educator  primarily.  Bill  was  an  innovator. 
Doc  Curtis  was  an  innovator.   In  some  respects 
Gordon  Clapp  was.   I  mean  he  was  an  innovator  in 
terms  of  large  ideas  rather  than  specifics. 


I  mean  exactly  when,  as  I  said,  this  thing  is 
a  matter  of  two  things  as  I  see  it.  One  is  the 
budget  limitations  that  are  posed,  the  time  and 
situation  the  country  is  in.  The  other  is  the 
make-up  of  the  members  of  the  board  and  their  inner 
relationship  that  exists  between  them.   I  don't  know 
when  you  could  say.   I  mean  obviously  the  greatest 
period  of  innovation  in  trying  things  had  to  be  the 
early  years.  Everybody  was  feeling  their  way  and 
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MR.  KILBOURNE:   trying  things.  TVA  had  to  kind  of  find  its  place 
(Cont'd.) 

in  the  general  situation  in  the  valley. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:         Thank  you,  Mr.  Kilbourne. 
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